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COVER 





The direct conversion of high power 

microwave energy into usable heat is 
one facet of Raytheon’s efforts in 

super power microwave technology. 

Our cover presents an artist’s concep- 

tion of a microwave heat exchanger, 
which is described im detail in the 

feature article in this issue. 











Figure 1. Conceptual Design of a Microwave Heat 
Exchanger 
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retical thermodynamics and atomic weapons effects 
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B-58 Hustler doppler radar and on development of 
the microwave heat exchanger. Mr. Gartland re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in Mechanical Engineering 
from the University of Rhode Island in 1952 and 
has completed his academic work on the M.S. de- 
gree in Physics at Northeastern University. 


































Figure 2. Typical Heat Exchanger Unit 


Here the converted microwave energy would be used 
to provide heat for the hot thermocouple junctions. 
Direct conversion of microwave energy could also be 
accomplished by using thermionic effects. For this 
application, the heated wall of the heat exchanger 
would serve as a cathode in much the same fashion 
as a vacuum tube cathode. It is also conceivable that 
direct conversion of microwave energy could be 
brought about by using the microwave heat exchanger 
with a magnetohydrodynamie generator. In this sys- 
tem the microwave energy would be used to provide 
heat for ionization of the working gas, which would 
then be passed through a magnetic field; electrodes 
then pick off the direct current generated. 

Many problems remain to be solved before micro- 
wave energy can be beamed and collected efficiently at 
very high energy levels, not only between ground 
stations but from ground to space. This article pre- 
sents the engineering considerations involved in 
designing a microwave heat exchanger, including an 
analytical definition of microwave power attenuation 
in the geometry of a heat exchanger, an investigation 
of materials suitable for this application, and a heat 
transfer analysis. The results of the analytical study 
have been used to develop preliminary design criteria, 
and the more important analytical conclusions have 
been substantially verified by experimental measure- 
ments carried out on especially constructed bread- 
board units. Some problems require further work be- 
fore a sufficient background of engineering data is ac- 
cumulated to permit the design and construction of 
a microwave heat exchanger capable of supplying heat 
for realistic applications. There is no doubt, however, 
that the feasibility of such a device has been estab- 
lished. 


2 


Design Considerations 


Problems encountered in the analysis and design 
of a microwave heat exchanger involve electrical, 
thermal, and mechanical criteria. The device is much 
more than a dummy load since it must absorb all the 
incident high power microwave energy and convert 
the energy efficiently into heat. It must transfer this 
heat to a working fluid without exceeding the tempera. 
ture limitations of the material from which it is fabri. 
eated. It must minimize the pressure drop on the 
system of which it is a part. Lastly, it must be of a 
reasonable size and weight, at least for airborne use. 

In the heat exchanger under study, the energy 
contained in the microwave radiation is absorbed by 
heat transfer surfaces inside a waveguide, from which 
it is transferred to the working fluid of the gas tur. 
bine engine. The working fluid passes through the 
waveguide in the same direction as that of the micro. 
wave propagation. The conceptual design is shown in 
Figure 1; a typical unit is shown in Figure 2. 

One consideration in the design is the rate at which 
the microwave energy is absorbed by the surfaces. 
This is dependent upon the geometry of the device 
and the frequency of the microwave energy as well as 
upon the microwave properties of the material. A 
second consideration is the transfer of thermal energy 
from the absorbing surfaces to the working fluid at 
the flow rate required. This similarly depends upon 
the geometry of the surfaces but also upon the tem- 
perature difference between the surfaces and the work 
ing fluid. General design considerations are treated in 
detail in the following sections. 


Microwave Energy Absorption in Rectangular 
Waveguide 


Microwave energy being propagated down a wae-| 
guide is always attenuated to some degree in the walls 
of the waveguide. This attenuation can be augmented 
in two ways. Horizontal strips of the waveguide 
material can be placed in the waveguide perpendicular 
to the electric field (parallel to the waveguide’s long 
side). Such attenuation is called conducter loss. A 
second type of attenuation, dielectric loss, can be 
obtained by placing dielectric material in the wave 
guide parallel to the electric field (perpendicular. to 
the long side). After analyzing these two attenuation 
techniques, it was decided to base the heat exchanger 
design on the conductor loss method. Three factors 
dictated this choice: the theoretical analysis was les 
involved, electrical matching presented fewer prob- 
lems, and heat exchanger fabrication was simplified 

The differential equation describing the power diss: 
pation in a waveguide with no horizontal strips # 
given by: 
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dP 
dx 





ag —2a,P, (1) 


where a, (the attenuation constant for the waveguide) 
is given by: 

















“_ tips mfp ’ (3) 


and A. = 2a for the TE,» mode, simple substitution of 
these relationships into Equation 2 gives the following 
result for ag: 


— — hk, ] 1 ] 
=75 /p Vt 9999(—) + (—)(— 
~e=15 Ve VE rN 0.00 (+) + (s=)(z2) | 


(4) 


If n horizontal strips are inserted into the wave- 
guide, and each are at least twice as thick as the skin 





. depth (ie., t = 28) the attenuation constant «,’, be- 
comes in this case: 


a! =15Ve Vi A 0.002222 (F) + (=)(33) | 


(5) 
The equation describing the attenuation becomes: 


dP 
dx 





= — 2a,’P. (6) 


In other words, the attenuation constant is increased 
by decreasing the vertical height, or: 


a,’ = (+) ay. (7) 


It is shown that, for operation at a given frequency 
and a fixed waveguide cross section, the power dissipa- 
tion per unit length can be changed by varying the 
resistivity and number of the horizontal strips. The 
power distribution along the waveguide for a typical 
case is shown in Figure 3. The calculations were 
made for a frequency of 10.1 kme. These results show 
that a material resistivity of 0.1 to 1.0 ohm-centimeter 
should be used to dissipate the microwave energy 
within a reasonable distance along the waveguide 
(reasonable being defined as up to 48 inches). 
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Figure 3. Power Distribution Curves, X-Band, One Horizontal Strip 
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The thickness of the strips selected for these caleu- 
lations was determined by its effect on the heat trans- 
fer to the working fluid, although the use of thicker 
strips would have resulted in more rapid absorption 
of the power along the waveguide. 

A consideration arising from the use of the dis- 
sipating strips, however, is that if the strips were 
suddenly introduced at a point in the waveguide, the 
resulting mismatch would reflect much of the micro- 
wave power. This mismatch can be reduced by step- 
ping sections in the horizontal strips a quarter wave- 
length apart or by gradual transmission from the free 
waveguide to the dissipating medium by tapering. To 
minimize mismatch, linear V-shaped tapers were used 
for this analysis. The length of the taper was made 
equal to or greater than the critical wavelength of the 
waveguide. Thus, over the tapered transistion region, 
the attenuation constant, a, was assumed to vary 
linearly between the value with no strips and the 
value with full strips; i.e., 


Ge Se 
~— (Ax). (8) 


Agt = Ay + 







































These theoretical considerations indicated that the 


taper would permit standing wave ratios of less than 
| ae 8 


Materials 






The material used in a microwave heat exchanger 
has definite requirements: its resistivity must be suffi- 
cient to absorb the microwave energy within the dis- 
tance allowed, and it must be capable of withstanding 
the high temperatures involved in the energy transfer. 
Its structural properties and the ability to fabricate Figure 4. Resistivity Properties of Various Ceramics 
and assemble it are also important. 






Ceramic materials seemed best to fulfill the material 
requirements of the heat exchanger at the desired 
frequency. Figure 4 shows how the resistivity varies 
for a selected number of ceramic materials — recrystal- 
lized silicon carbide, stabilized zirconia, chromic oxide, 
and an alumina-chromic oxide-magnesia composition. 
Although zirconia has a high resistivity, it occurs in a 
monoclinic form which cannot be used in fabricated 
shapes because it undergoes a structure-weakening 
volume change when heated to 1000°C. By the addi- 
tion of calcium oxide, however, this volume change 
ean be stabilized and the material made relatively easy 
to fabricate. Stabilized chromic oxide or alumina- 
chromic oxide-magnesia compositions are also subject 
to material temperature limitations in the neighbor- 
hood of 1000°C. The principal disadvantage of silicon 
earbide is its exceptional hardness, which makes fabri- 


a green or n-type and a black or p-type — can be Horizontal Strip 
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cation difficult. The two types shown in Figure 4 — Figure 5. Crystallon-R Heat Exchanger Showing Tapered 











— 


combined to form materials with intermediate resistiv- 
ities. The materials used in the experiments (Niafrax 
and Crystallon R) were all of the silicon carbide 
family. Although they are difficult to machine, these 
materials can be cast into a variety of shapes with 
good tolerance, are all capable of operating at tem- 
peratures up to 4200°F, and have thermal conductivi- 
ties ranging from 100 to 300 Btu-in./(hr-ft?-°F). 

The possibility of using more easily fabricated 
metals, such as stainless steel or a super alloy, was also 
investigated. It was found that a waveguide made of 
Inconel X would dissipate some power but would be 
unsatisfactory as an exchanger because its resistivity 
is too low to attenuate the incident microwave power 
in a reasonable length of waveguide. Even with as 
many as eight lossy strips in the waveguide, there 
would still be 48 per cent of the original energy left 
unattenuated in a length of 43 to 44 inches. 


Thermodynamic Considerations 


The problem of absorbing microwave energy is not 
new because attenuators, dummy loads, and matched 
terminations are common devices. What is new in a 
microwave heat exchanger is the problem of absorbing 
high levels of microwave energy in a relatively small 
device and transferring this energy efficiently to a 
working fluid, as well as minimizing the size and 
weight for airborne use. 

The first thermodynamic design consideration in- 
volved selecting a particular heat exchanger system. 
Of the three general types — direct transfer, liquid 
coupled indirect transfer, and periodic flow — the 
direct transfer type was selected as the one which 
would result in minimum size and weight. 

In a conventional direct transfer type of heat ex- 
changer, two fluids (one hot, one cold) which exchange 
thermal energy, are physically separated by a heat 














Figure 6. Niafrax Heat Exchanger 
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Figure 7. Crystallon-R Heat Exchanger Test Results 


transfer surface. In a microwave energized system, 
however, the microwave energy, which acts like the 
hot fluid and gives up its energy to the heat transfer 
surface, is not physically separated from the working 
fluid. It is possible to physically separate the micro- 
wave energy from the working fluid, but in this case 
nothing would be gained, since the presence of the 
working fluid at high pressure promotes the propaga- 
tion of high microwave energy levels. 

Of the two types of working fluid flow operation 
possible, parallel to or opposite to the direction of the 
microwave energy propagation, the parallel type of 
operation was arbitrarily chosen for analysis. 

In conventional heat exchanger design practice, a 
design is generated by determining the heat transfer 
surface area necessary to transfer a given amount of 
energy to a specified working fluid mass flow rate. The 
heat transfer surface area required for a microwave 
heat exchanger for a given energy level and working 
fluid flow rate is dependent on the microwave propa- 
gation frequency and heat exchanger material resis- 
tivity. The frequency determines the cross-sectional 
dimensions a and b (see Figure 2), and the material 
resistivity determines the number and spacing of the 
fins alone with L, the length of the heat exchanger. 
Thus, once propagation frequency and material re- 
sistivity are specified the heat transfer surface area 
is fixed. Then, for a given working-fluid mass flow 
rate and energy transfer, the governing factors be- 
come the operating temperature of the heat transfer 








Figure 8. Comparison of Test Data and Theoretical Data 


surface area and the pressure drop of the working 
fluid. 

The basic heat transfer problem is the following: 
given a system consisting of a waveguide-like envelope 
containing horizontal fins and with a fixed amount of 
RF energy entering the envelope and given working 
fluid flow rate, it is required to define qualitatively 
the geometry and resulting temperature rise that will 
efficiently transfer the RF energy to a working fluid 
passing through the envelope. The term efficiently is 
not used here in the sense of efficiency or heat ex- 
changer effectiveness. Transferring heat efficiently 
depends on the use of the heat exchanger. What is 
practicable and efficient for ground use may be un- 
workable for airborne use, because of size and weight. 
The pressure drop of the working fluid in passing 
through the heat exchanger can be too large despite a 
very high heat exchanger effectiveness. The heat 
exchanger wall temperature can be too high in an 
otherwise well designed heat exchanger. Thus, it 
should be clear that several variables enter into a heat 
exchanger design depending upon its intended ap- 
plication. 

The accompanying heat transfer analysis presents 
the pertinent equations along with their derivations 
for a parallel flow heat exchanger of arbitrary geom- 
etry. These equations are for the steady state case and 
require only slight modifications for counter flow 
operation. 


Experimental Test Program and Results 


The experimental program was directed toward the 
transfer of 3-kw CW power to a working fluid (air for 
this case) in a typical heat exchanger. A microwave 
frequency of 10.1 kme was used for testing because of 

















Figure 9. Heat Balance for Heat Exchanger Tests 


the favorable operation of the Raytheon Amplitron at 
this frequency. Based on the results of the analytical 
and material studies, the experimental heat exchangers 
were simple silicon carbide waveguides having lossy 
walls and lossy strips across the wide dimensions of 
the waveguide. Both experimental models were of 
X-band frequency, 1/2 by 1 inch in cross section, with 
the center-fin thickness roughly 1/8 inch. The lengths 
of the models were determined from the microwave 
attenuation data shown in Figure 3, and were chosen 
so that more than 95 per cent of the entering micro- 
wave energy was attenuated in the heat exchanger. 


Heat Exchanger Models 

The first heat exchanger fabricated is shown in 
Figure 5. It was constructed by fastening three hori- 
zontal planes of Crystallon-R silicon carbide between 
milled side plates. Stainless steel flanges were used 
for the terminations. Coupling of the heat exchanger 
to the stainless steel feeder waveguide was achieved 
through a low-loss cover flange. The use of a simple 
butt junction for this coupling would have required 
very careful mating to prevent current flow in the 
area between the two flanges. A choke flange, nor- 
mally used to reduce the mechanical tolerances, was 
not used here because of the high loss which would 
occur in a resonant slot of lossy material. The length 
of the heat exchanger unit was 12 inches, and the 
resistivity for the material was 1 ohm-em at 2,000°F. 
The calculated high-temperature attenuation for this 
design was better than 40 db. 
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Figure 10. Niafrax Heat Exchanger Test Results 














The second heat exchanger, including the input 

cover flange, was entirely fabricated of Niafrax (see Table 1. Microwave Characteristics of Heat Exchanger Models 

Figure 6). The heat exchanger and the cover flange —— oe 

were fired as one piece. The junction to the stainless 

steel waveguide section consisted of a flat metal flange ee ee ee ne ee 
at {rigidly bolted to a flat silicon carbide flange. The length eernee en eer ge <7 <= 
al | of this second exchanger was 6 inches, with a resistivity insertion tens 50 dio alas 
rs } of approximately 2 ohm-em at 2,500°F. The calcu- 
sy | lated minimum high-temperature attenuation was mitted and monitored from the Amplitron through a 
of § 45 db. stainless steel waveguide section into the heat ex- 
of The microwave characteristics of the two heat ex- changer where it was absorbed and converted to heat. 
th | changer models are listed in Table 1. (Stainless steel was used because of its low microwave 
hs power attenuation and its relatively high melting 
ge | Test inctrumentation point.) The thermocouples were located on the two 


mn The instrumentation for the heat transfer tests was adjacent outside surfaces of one heat exchanger, 
o- | arranged as follows. The microwave energy wastrans- spaced approximately 1 inch apart. 
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Figure 11. Flow Diagram for a Typical Closed-Cycle Gas Turbine 
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The thermocouples were made of chromel-alumel 
and were bound to the heat exchanger surfaces with 
Carborundum’s Sauereisen 78, a ceramic cement. In 
installing the thermocouples, the heat exchanger sur- 
face was roughened slightly, the thermocouples were 
pressed against the surface, and Sauereisen 78 was 
applied over the thermocouples which were held in 
place until the Sauereisen 78 solidified. Because 
Sauereisen is a good insulator, care was taken to 
insure that none of it got between the thermocouple 
and the heat exchanger wall which would have resulted 
in wall temperatures lower than the true values. A 
Bristol multi-point recorder was used to monitor the 
wall temperatures. 

The exit air thermocouple was positioned in the 
center of a duct, which was clamped to the existing 
flange of the heat exchanger. The inlet air thermo- 
couple was mounted in the center of the air line before 
the microwave-to-air coupling section. The inlet and 
exit air thermocouples were made of chromel-alumel. 
Both air temperatures were monitored on a Leeds and 
Northrup potentiometer. Forced air was supplied by 
a blower with a capacity of 5 lbs/min, and the air flow 
rate was monitored by a Brooks rotameter. A static 
pressure probe was inserted into the stainless steel 
coupler and connected to a mercury manometer, per- 
mitting an accurate determination of the pressure 
drop across the heat exchanger. 


Microwave Components 

A QK410-622 prototype CW magnetron with its 
associated constant-current supply was used to gen- 
erate 150 to 200 watts at 10.1 kme. This signal was 
amplified by a QK680 Amplitron which was isolated 
from the magnetron to protect the latter from reflected 
or spurious signals. The Amplitron was operated at 
maximum gain to boost the 200-watt drive power to 
3 to 4 kw. Output isolation was also provided to 
prevent variations in the experimental load from 
affecting tube operation. 


Experimental Procedure 


Five fully instrumented tests were conducted with 
the Crystallon-R heat exchanger at power levels of 0.9, 
1.3, 2.0, 2.5, and 2.9 kilowatts, using the Amplitron 
power source. The air-flow rate varied between 21 and 
23 eu ft per min. Additional fully instrumented tests 
were carried out on both the Niafrax and Crystallon-R 
heat exchangers using a high-power klystron transmit- 
ter. These tests were carried out while awaiting the 
completion of the Amplitron power supply. Power 
inputs in this case ranged from 0.7 to 2.0 kilowatts 
continuous power. 


Experimental Results 


Figure 7 shows the working fluid temperature rise 
and heat exchanger wall temperatures for several 


power input levels using the Crystallon-R heat ex. 
changer. For comparison between the theoretically 
predicted performance of the heat exchanger and the 
experimental results, Figure 8 shows the 0.9-kw cage 
plotted with the wall temperature determined from the 
heat transfer analysis. As observed, quantitative 
agreement is fair except in the entrance region of the 
heat exchanger. It was theoretically predicted that, 
since the notch reduced the attenuation area, maximum 
power dissipation in the heat exchanger would be at 
a point slightly downstream from the notch. It is pos. 
sible, however, that the contact area between the 
stainless-steel feeder line flange and the inlet flange 
of the heat exchanger presented a very high electrical 
resistance to the propagating energy with an at 
tendant high electric current density existing in this 
area. This would result in high energy dissipation 
and a very high temperature rise of the inlet flange 
structure which for theoretical purposes was assumed 
to attenuate no energy. It is possible, then, that suf- 


ficient heat was transferred to the heat exchanger | 
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Figure 12. 76-Element Heat Exchanger 
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entrance to cause the highest wall temperature to 
occur at the entrance of the heat exchanger. 

The over-all qualitative agreement between the ana- 
lytical and experimental results was considered good 
in view of the complexity of the analysis and inherent 
experimental errors. 

Since the attenuation characteristics of the heat ex- 
changer are such that all the input microwave power 
is converted into heat, the heat unaccounted for by 
the air temperature rise must have been lost to the 
surroundings and to parts of the test structure outside 
the heat exchanger proper. Any failure to achieve a 
heat balance on the heat exchanger can be attributed 
only to experimental difficulties inherent in heat trans- 
fer measurements. The results of a heat balance ana- 
lysis for the test conditions are presented in Figure 9. 
The heat unaccounted for by the air stream plus 
ambient losses and reflected power (absorbed upstream 
of the heat exchanger) account for 85 per cent of the 
input power at 0.9 kw power input and 72 per cent 
of the input power at 2.9 kw power input. This is 
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reasonable in that ambient and reflected power losses 
increase with power input. 

Figure 10 illustrates the temperature response of 
the Niafrax heat exchanger to power levels of 0.8 and 
1.0 kilowatt. The klystron transmitter was used as 
the power source for these tests. Air temperature 
response is not listed for the 0.8 kw case because of 
instrumentation difficulties. 

Electrical measurements for the test program en- 
tailed the determination of the power level at which 
waveguide arcing occurred, maximum heat exchanger 
VSWR, and the power attenuation capability of the 
heat exchanger. 

For the Crystallon-R heat exchanger, arcing oc- 
curred at the 2.8-kw power level and increased in sev- 
erity up to 3.0 kw. When arcing did occur, the are 
remained close to the notched end of the center resist- 
ance strip. At 3.0 kw, the are was maintained for 
several minutes before any disintegration of the heat 
exchanger was observed. The power-handling capabil- 
ity of the Crystallon-R model can be set under these 
test conditions at just under 3 kw. It is pointed out 
that working fluid pressure was slightly above atmos- 
pheric. Higher pressure levels would have prevented 
this arcing. 

Another effect observed during the tests was that, 
at power levels in excess of 2.0 kw, expansion of the 
bolts fastening the heat exchanger to the stainless-steel 
feeder line allowed the heat exchanger and feeder line 
flanges to loosen. The increased electrical resistance to 
the transmission of microwave energy resulted in erra- 
tic arcing at the flange junctions. This permitted much 
higher energy dissipation and an associated tempera- 
ture rise in the flanges than had been anticipated. The 
flange resistance can be reduced by the use of expan- 
sion bolts designed to ensure a tight junction between 
the flanges for the power levels of interest. 

At power levels up to 3 kw, with arcing between the 
walls and center resistance strip, the VSWR remained 
under 1.5. The power attenuation of the Crystallon-R 
model was over 50 db for all power levels. 

No arcing was observed on the Niafrax heat ex- 
changer at power levels up to 2 kw, although arcing 
did occur at power levels between 2.5 and 3 kw. As 
with the Crystallon-R model, a tight coupling between 
the heat exchanger flange and stainless-steel feeder 
line flange could not be maintained because of expan- 
sion of the flange bolts. It is uncertain how the ioniza- 
tion due to sparking at the flange influenced the 
breakdown level in the area between the horizontal 
strips. In at least one case, complete breakdown did 
apparently originate at the flange, since this are 
traveled back into the RF generator waveguide sys- 
tem and operated a photoelectric cell are-protection 
circuit. Occasionally, ares originating in the area near 
the flange were observed traveling along the surfaces 












of the side walls. It is not known whether these ares 
were surface discharges on the silicon carbide or break- 
downs in small cracks in the material. With more 
sophisticated flange design and again, with a higher 
working fluid pressure level, this arcing can be pre- 
vented. 

The VSWR remained under 1.5 and power attenua- 
tion remained greater than 47 db for all tests on the 
Niafrax heat exchanger. Higher working fluid pres- 
sures were not used on these tests because achieving 
the very high wall temperatures was an important 
aspect of the test program. Since available power 
was limited to 3 to 5 kw, higher pressure levels would 
have been accompanied by higher working fluid flow 
rates and consequently lower heat exchanger wall 
temperatures. 


Design Example 


To illustrate the application of the analytical studies, 
the design procedure for selecting a heat exchanger of 
arbitrary power dissipation is explained. 

The parameters to be determined in the analysis 
are: wall temperature distribution, working fluid 
temperature rise, total heat transfer surface area, 
Reynolds number, heat exchanger volume, and heat 
exchanger weight. 

A design is initiated by selecting a power transmis- 
sion frequency, f, which fixes the wavelength ratio, 
Ag/k, and the interior cross-sectional dimensions of the 
heat exchanger. For instance, if C-band energy is used, 
Ag/% would be 1.1871 and the interior cross-sectional 
dimensions would be 1.872 by 0.872 in. The center- 
strip thickness can be taken as 0.125 in. Selection of 
this parameter is somewhat arbitrary. However, both 
theory and experimentation indicate this value to be 
a fair compromise between increasing the attenuation 
and decreasing the working fluid pressure drop. The 
number of incremental elements can be taken as 20. 
Increasing the number of inerements beyond this 
would not contribute significantly to the accuracy of 
the finite differences analysis and would substantially 
increase the solution time. Using 2 for e, the tolerance 
of error between incremental element temperature 
balances, will provide sufficient accuracy. The heat 
exchanger material fixes the resistivity, thermal con- 
ductivity, and density. For a given resistivity, trans- 
mission frequeney, and number of horizontal strips, 
n, the length of the heat exchanger is determined. This 
over-all length, L, then fixes the length of each inere- 
ment, AX (equal to L/m), and the length of the inlet 
matching notch, =. The remaining parameters are 
determined from the application of the heat exchanger. 

For example, consider the closed-cycle gas-turbine 
flow diagram in Figure 11. The full-seale heat ex- 
changer for this application would be comprised of 
a bundle of waveguides or heat exchanger elements 
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(100, for example). The mass flow rate of working 
fluid per element would then be W/100; initial work. 
ing fluid temperature would be that existing from the 
exit of the regenerator. The specific heat C,, would 
depend on the type of working fluid; initial working 
fluid pressure would depend on the pressure ratio of 
the compressor, the compressor inlet pressure, and the 
pressure drop through the regenerator. The energy, 
P., to be transferred per unit element would depend 
on the heat input to the engine. If 3000 Btu/sec heat 
input were necessary, the energy transferred per 
heat exchanger element would be 30 Btu/sec. 
Substituting these parameters into Equations A-3 
A-4, A-5, and A-6 of the accompanying heat transfer 
analysis and performing the indicated operations 
yields the following: 
(1) Pressure drop of the working fluid, 
(2) Weight of the heat exchanger, and 
(3) Maximum heat exchanger wall and working 
fluid temperature rises along with their tem- 
perature distributions along the length of the 
heat exchanger. 


With these parameters, the acceptability of the design 
can be readily evaluated. 

It may be necessary to investigate several different 
bundle groupings before acceptable performance and 
weight are attained. However, sound judgment and 
rough heat transfer calculations tend to minimize the 
bundle groupings that must be examined. 

Figure 12 illustrates a configuration of 76 indivi- 
dual elements designed for use in a 2100-shp closed- 
eycle gas turbine. The theoretical power transfer capa- 
bility of this device is 3870 Btu/sec. This design was 
essentially based on the procedure outlined above. 


Conclusions 


The basic heat transfer and microwave attenuation 
characteristics have been presented for several small 
experimental heat exchanger models. The experi- 
mental results indicated that the theoretical equations 
approximately predict the heat exchanger operating 
temperatures. In the course of the experiments, sev- 
eral material and fabrication problems were uncovered. 
These problems point out the need for extensive re- 
search and development in these techniques before a 
reliable microwave heat exchanger can be developed. 
Enough information has been obtained from this effort, 
however, to predict with confidence that the next heat 
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exchanger development program will produce a re- 
liable operating device. 

Although this study program was carried out as 
part of a military system effort, commercial applica- 
tions are conceivable. For example, an airship could 
be jet-stabilized in space through small open-cycle 
turbines utilizing microwave energy beamed from the 
ground as a heat source. The airship would house 
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television transmitting equipment to broadcast over 
a several hundred mile radius in the same manner 
as airplanes presently being used as television relay 
stations. 

Another application is ground-to-ground wireless 
transmission of power. Raytheon Company is cur- 
rently preparing a proposal for a short-range (ap- 
proximately 1500 feet) ground-to-ground demonstra- 
tion system including power transmitter, transmitting 
and receiving antenna systems, heat exchanger and 
turbine, electric generator, and load. The program is 
tailored toward modifying a production-type gas 
turbine of the order of 20 kw to operate on microwave 


energy. The combustion chamber would be replaced 
by a microwave heat exchanger. The current choice 
for the power generator is a 20-kw CW klystron trans- 
mitter operating at X-band. Transmitting and receiv- 
ing antennas present many design problems and would 
be the subject of first studies in this program. Achiev- 
ing an economical transmission efficiency depends 
strongly on the solution of ground reflection and focus- 
ing problems. 

The microwave heat exchanger also can be used as 
a small light-weight load for very high power pulse 
or CW signals. In this application the heat output 
would be rejected to the ambient. 





HEAT TRANSFER ANALYSIS FOR A 


A typical parallel-flow type heat exchanger is 
illustrated in Figure 2. Consider this heat exchanger 
to be composed of a series of incremental volumes, 
each of length AX, as shown in Figure 13a. 

If it is assumed that: 

1) The heat exchanger (and therefore the incre- 
mental element) is perfectly insulated on its external 
surfaces ; i.e., no heat losses to the environment, 

2) All conditions in each channel are identical: 
the amount of heat generated, amount of air flow, etc., 

3) Heat is generated uniformly on all inside sur- 
faces of each section of incremental volume, 


4) The temperature throughout the material of 
each section of incremental volume is uniform, 

5) No heat is conducted in the fluid stream itself, 

6) There are no air-temperature gradients in the 
Y-Z plane, 

7) The electrical resistivity of the material is 
constant, and 

8) Steady-state conditions exist, 


it is then possible to create a simplified two-dimen- 
sional model of the heat transfer interaction between 
heat exchanger surface and fluid flow as shown in 
Figure 13b. The rectangle abed represents the vol- 
ume of material contained in the incremental volume 
shown in Figure 13a. It is at uniform temperature, 
given by T(x + 4x . The rectangle bcfe represents 
the mass of air flowing through the incremental ele- 
ment and experiences a temperature rise from Tx to 
T(x + ax). The line ad represents all the external 
surface area of the incremental volume; there is no 
heat flow through this surface. The line ab repre- 
sents the cross-sectional area for conduction in the 
Y—Z plane at X, and the line de the cross-sectional 
area for conduction in the Y—Z plane at X + AX. 
The line eb represents all the internal surface area in 
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the elemental volume for convection of heat to the 
air. Again, the heat is generated uniformly in the 
section abed. Utilizing a simple energy balance for 
the element and the fact that conditions are at steady 
state, it follows that: 

din + gen = out > Qconv- (A-1) 
It also follows that the heat convected to the air is pro- 
portional to the temperature rise experienced by the 
air, or: 


Qeonv = f (AT nua) . (A-2) 


Then for each incremental element taken there are two 
equations describing the pertinent conditions. 

With the simplified model of the incremental volume 
described above, the heat exchanger can be now rep- 
resented as shown in Figure 14 where it has been 
divided into m increments, each AX long. Although it 
does not show in this model, it must be remembered 
that because of the notch in the horizontal strips, the 
cross-sectional areas and heat transfer surface areas 
will vary from element to element for the length of 
the notch, =. In order to provide a proper electrical 
match, this notch must be at least one waveguide wave- 
length long. In order to simplify the analysis, it was 
specified that the length be made equal to the next 
multiple of AX that was larger than the minimum 
required for electrical matching. For example, if 
the length required electrically were 1.83 inches and 
if AX were 0.5 inch, then the length, 2, would be 
specified as 4AX, or 2.0 inches. 

As was previously stated, there are two equations 
for each incremental section: one resulting from a 
heat balance of the waveguide material, and the other 
from a heat balance of the air. 

For an rth element, which includes elements 2 
through m—1, Equation A-1 (the heat balance for 
the element) can be written as: 












Figure 13a. Typical Incremental Element 
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Equation A-3 is general for all material elements ex- 
cept the first and the mth. For the first element of 
material, there is no heat conducted into the element, 
din, and Equation A-3 therefore becomes: 


kwAcy ae 
qi = Pp, + ix T3/2—- Tx + b18: Ti/e2 


h,S h,S 
+[ |n+[ mt | .=0. (A-4) 


For the mth element of material, there is no heat con- 
ducted out of the section, quu:, and Equation A-3 
becomes : 
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Figure 13b. Simplified Two-Dimensional Model 
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Equation A-2 (the heat balance on the fluid) is es- 
sentially the same for all elements and can be taken as: 


; q(Y) air = (h,S,) Tr-1/2 


h,S 


S, 
— 48: + wo,t,— 7 


2 





—WC,T,-;. (A4) 


The heat generated in an incremental volume AX of 
the heat exchanger (Po, Pe 1) ean be derived as 


follows. The rate of change of power as a function 
of heat exchanger length is: 
dP 
ax =2aP. 


The solution for P is: 
P= P,e—?2f oa, 


where 2 is the attenuation constant, and P, is the 


we 











entering power level. By induction, the total heat 
generated in the waveguide as a function of X can be 
expressed as: 
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Figure 14. Analytical Model of Heat Exchanger 








Pp = P.— P= P, (1— e-?2S 2%). (A-7) 

Table 2. Glossary of Symbols 

_@ is defined by three terms: first, when there are no 

_ horizontal strips (,); second, when there are an 

arbitrary number of strips (a,’); and third, when 

during the transition region (a). The attenuation 
constants a, %’, and % are given by: 


eee 1 1\/1 
a= 1.5 Ve VE =" | 0.002222 (=) + (+) (=) 
(A-8) 


. a’ = 7.5 Ve VEE 0.002292 (1) + LT eS 
= . ae YE Tes b at} \ £2] }. 


)) (A-9) 





Cross-sectional area for heat conduction (ft?) 
Inside waveguide width (ft) 

Entrance loss coefficient 

Inside waveguide height (ft) 

Distance between lossy strips (ft) 

Specific heat of air (Btu/16°F) 

Equivalent diameter (ft) 

Density of waveguide material (Ib/ft?) 

Frequency of microwave propagation (kmc/sec) 
Convective heat transfer coefficient (Btu /hr-ft?-° F) 
Thermal conductivity of waveguide material (Btu-ft/hr-ft2-°F) 
Length of heat exchanger (ft) 

No. of increments 


Zora > 


s 


er arnmraon 


4 





No. of unit cells used to comprise heat exchanger 

No. of horizontal lossy strips 

Unattenuated power in waveguide (Btu/sec) 

apy’ — a, Pp Heat generated in waveguide as function of distance along 
6.F (A-10) waveguide (Btu/sec) 


Initial incident power into waveguide (Btu/sec) 


-3z3°- 


¥ a(X) =a,+ eo 
. gt Numerical index 
Note that « and a’ are not functions of X. Using 


: = aie : Surface area for heat convection (ft?) 
+ Equation A-7 and performing the indicated operation, 


Surface resistance (ohm/square) 


) the following expressions for Pp, are obtained : Heat exchanger wall temperature (°F) 
Thickness of waveguide walls (ft) 
Pp = P, fl irk e—2(aorAX + woe r2AX2) ] ; Thickness of lossy strip (ft) 
of ¥ 
aS and for rAX = y, Distance along the length of the waveguide (ft) 
n Length of taper or notch (ft) 
— Go 


Electrical resistivity of waveguide material (ohm-cm) 





an’ i 
Pp, = Po {1 — e—2[(ao+ 3 )=+ an (rAX—Z) 1], 


P, 

r 

Ss 

Rs 

T 

tw 

ts 

W Mass flow rate of air per unit cell (ibs /sec) 
xX 

= 

p 

p Pressure drop in water (psi) 
a 


Since the heat transfer coefficient is a function of Attenuation constant (nepers/unit length) 











temperature, it is normal to express it as: ag Attenuation constant in waveguide (nepers/unit length) 
a Electrical conductivity (ohm-meter)-1 
h(t) =K(a, + a1T nua + agT? quia + A3T Faia); X Wavelength in unbounded medium (cm) 
A. Cutoff wavelength (cm) 
(A-11) Ag Wavelength in waveguide (cm) 


ye = Magnetic permeability (uo= 4 X 10-7 Weber/volt-meter for free 
he where K represents physical constants not dependent space and non-ferrous metals) 


at on temperature. The constants ap . . . a3 are deter- 
mined by plotting the physical constants dependent 
on temperature as a function of temperature, and by 


e Dielectric constant («= 5% 10-9 Covlomb/volt-meter for free 


space and metals) 
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then selecting the constants ap) ... ag so that the 
expression in parentheses of Equation A-11 will fit the 
eurve. 

Since the temperature change encountered over a 
distanee, AX, could be large, a mean heat transfer 
coefficient should be used over each element. 


Then: b, = Ren» (A-12) 
where the mean coefficient is defined by : 
Tr 
Timean (T,AT,—;) = h (T) aT. (A-13) 
Tr-1 


Because the determination of the heat transfer co- 
efficients depends upon the air temperature distribu- 
tion, and since this is one of the quantities of interest, 
an iterative solution to the heat transfer equations 
must be used. In solving the equations, an initial air 
temperature profile is assumed to vary linearly between 
T, and Ty, (Tm is implicitly specified by P, and W). 
Corresponding values for h, are then caleulated from 
Equation A-13, and substituted into Equations A-3, 
A-4, A-5, and A-6. When this set of 2m simultaneous 
equations are solved, a new air temperature profile is 
specified. New values of h, are then computed and 
the process repeated until satisfactory heat balances 
are attained. Solutions to the equations can be readily 
earried out on an IBM 704 computer. The numerical 
technique deemed most suitable for solving these 
equations is the method of Gaussian Elimination. 

A standard correlation was used to obtain pressure 
drop data: 


ap= (5 K) 5 (A-14) 


D 2geaA?2 © 


In order to obtain a ratio of pressure drop to initial 
pressure, Equation A-14 is divided by P,. Rewriting 
Equation A-14 in simpler terms and expressing K 
numerically to account for inlet and exit losses, the 
pressure drop ratio is: 








AP _| 2feL (a+b’) +04 w?2 
P, ab’ | 2geavg(n+1) 2P.a2b’2 . 
(A-15) 
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R. HARPER, R. HERGENROTHER, R. MeC. UN- 
GER, “A Single-Voltage-Control Electrostatic-Focus 
Backward Wave Oscillator for X-Band Operation,” 
presented at the Professional Group on Electron De- 
vices, Washington, D.C., Oct. 27-28, 1960. 


This paper describes an X-band backward wave 
oscillator using the electrostatic focus principle ap- 
plied to an interdigital line. The tube operates over 
the frequency range of 8.5 to 9.6 kme with a mini- 
mum power output of 20 mw and ean be voltage- 
tuned by altering a single electrode voltage. The 
tube is of metal and ceramic construction and has a 
waveguide output projecting from its side which may 
be used for supporting the tube. The use of electro- 
static focus has permitted a weight reduction of 75 
per cent over a corresponding magnetic focus tube, 
resulting in a net tube weight of 1.5 lbs. The design 
of the interdigital line is deseribed, and performance 
eurves for the tube are presented. 


J.R. PATEL, A. R. CHAUDHURI, “The Dependence 
of the Mechanical Properties of Dislocation-Free Ger- 
manium on the Electronic Properties,’ presented at the 
Meeting of the American Institute of Mining, Metallur- 
gical and Petroleum Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
17-21, 1960. 


It has been found possible to relate the deforma- 
tion characteristics of germanium crystals to certain 
electronic properties of the crystals. The effects of 
heavy doping with an n-type donor or a p-type ac- 
ceptor element on the maximum stress reached dur- 
ing the tensile deformation of dislocation-free 
germanium have been reported previously,! and are 
due to the change in the velocity of dislocations 
between the doped and undoped germanium crystals. 

The Fermi level is also a function of the tempera- 
ture and the type of doping of the ervstals. From 
measurements of the concentration dependence of 
either the maximum stress or the velocity. at various 
temperatures, it has been found that information 
ean be obtained on the intrinsic carrier concentration 
as a function of temperature, on the displacement of 


1A, R. Chaudhuri and J. R. Patel, Bull. Amer. Phys. Soe. 
Series II, 5, 264 (1960). 
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the Fermi level from the center of the energy gap, 
and on the position of the vacancy energy level. 
These determinations from the mechanical measure- 
ments are in good agreement with the direct electri- 
eal measurements of these parameters. 


J. BROWNSON, R. SAPHIR, “Some Statisties of Sili- 
eon Crystal Doping,” presented at the Electrochemical 
Society Meeting, Houston, Texas, Oct. 11, 1960. 


The first section of this paper deals with the im- 
purity distribution among N-type silicon crystals 
and the sources of impurity variation. Of 828 doped 
crystals, an essentially normal distribution was 
found. The sources of variation, in order of im- 
portance, are shown to be the dopant, raw silicon, 
process variation, crucible variation, and measure- 
ment variation. 

The second section deals with graphical data neces- 
sary to estimate actual yields in relation to parame- 
ters of resistivity variation, desired resistivity band- 
width, and segregation coefficients. In summary, 
control chart data is presented illustrating how actual 
values of yield mean and distribution spread com- 
pare with predicted values. 


L. G. RUBIN, D. L. PHIPPS, J. WELTS, “Punched 
Card Data Acquisition as Applied to the Measurement 
of Basie Semiconductor Properties,’ presented at the 
Session on Instrumentation Research, Meeting of the 
Instrument Society of America, New York, N.Y., Sept. 
27, 1960. 


The measurement of the resistivity, Hall effect, and 
magneto-resistance of semiconductors as a function 
of temperatures constitutes an important but time- 
consuming phase of semiconductor technology. For 
this reason, an apparatus has been constructed to 
perform the task automatically over the temperature 
range from 1°K to at least 800°K. An IBM 526 
summary punch, used in conjunction with a six-chan- 
nel recorder and an analog-digital converter, makes 
possible the acquisition of the pertinent data in the 
form of punched ecards. An IBM 650 computer is 
subsequently employed to reduce the data into its 
desired form. 
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ls recent years the use of microwave generators for 
the wireless transmission of sizable amounts of power 
has come closer to reality. This possibility has in- 
trigued microwave engineers since it promises a means 
of supplying power to remote locations where conven- 
tional transmission methods are not suitable. 

The problems connected with such a development 
are difficult and challenging. Not the least of these 
problems is the necessity for a device to convert the 
microwave power to either direct current or alternat- 
ing current at a voltage level which is suitable for 
operation of the using equipment. 

At the Microwave and Power Tube Division an 
investigation has been conducted with the ultimate 
Objective of obtaining an efficient high-power micro- 
wave-to-DC conversion device. This article offers some 
possible approaches toward achieving such a device 
and presents the results of an initial experiment using 
one of these approaches. 

The usual method of obtaining a DC signal from 
microwave energy has been by the use of erystal ree- 
tifiers. These, however, are useful only at milliwatt 
power levels. In converting kilowatts or megawatts 
of RF to DC, the power-handling capability assumes 
considerable importance as does the device’s efficiency 
of conversion. It is logical, therefore, to concentrate 
on interaction methods similar to those of microwave 
electron tubes which have demonstrated the capabili- 
ties of handling high levels of power and of providing 
efficient interaction mechanisms. 

In the microwave electron tube generator or ampli- 
fier, the conversion of DC to microwave energy is 
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effected by imparting either kinetic or potential energy 
to an electron stream and then translating it into mi- 
crowave energy. In the microwave converter we are 
interested in performing the reverse function. One 
device that functions in such a reverse manner is the 
linear accelerator. Here a stream of electrons is ac- 
celerated by a microwave signal which imparts energy 
to the stream; this energy is then released upon strik- 
ing a target. The objective in a microwave converter 
is to change this energy into the form of a potential 
or voltage suitable for driving an external load. Gen- 
erally speaking, the limitations that required the de- 
velopment of microwave tube principles, such as 
transit time and inter-electrode capacity, likewise 
apply to a converter. 

The general principle of operation of a microwave 
energy converter can be illustrated by the specific 
ease of a beam-type tube shown schematically in Fig- 
ure 1. An electron gun accelerates a beam, which 
passes through a microwave interaction region, gains 
additional velocity, and then strikes a collector. The 
potential of the cotlector is depressed negatively by 
means of current through an external load. Ideally, 
if all electrons were accelerated equally by the micro- 
wave signal, the excess energy thus gained would be 
placed into the external load and the bias produced 
would just stop the beam, resulting in negligible dis- 
sipation at the collector. Needless to say, such an 
idealization would not be practically realized for 
several reasons. Due to space charge effects at the 
collector and related problems, it is not possible to 
stop the beam without any dissipation even if all 
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electrons are equally accelerated. What is more im- 
portant, however, is that the velocity spread inherent 
in linear beam interaction will not allow use of full 
bias to stop the fastest electrons. Consequently, one 
would expect that the efficiency would not be in excess 
of values typically obtained in linear beam amplifiers. 
It should be noted, however, that there is no ‘‘small 
signal’’ region of interaction in the usual sense since 
maximum signal is introduced into the front end of 
the tube. Interaction of this type might resemble that 
of a TWT in the region of saturation and beyond. An 
analysis of a device of this type would have to be done 
on a large-signal basis or experimentally. Neither 
type of analysis has ever been done. 

To realize good efficiency, an interaction would be 
required in which the existing velocity spread is mini- 
mized or in which the electrons are tightly bunched. 
This requirement strongly suggests that crossed-field 
interaction would produce a higher efficiency than 
any of the other types of interaction. Among the 
crossed-field types of interaction which have been 
suggested are those involving velocity sorting by 
means of the magnetic field as well as cyclotron types. 
Since the high efficiencies demonstrated by magne- 
tron- or Amplitron-type crossed-field devices suggest 
this type of interaction to be most promising, an in- 
itial experiment was conducted in this area. 

Figure 2 shows the usual schematic anode voltage 
of & magnetron in rotating coordinates. The distance 
in the tangential direction of the rotating coordinates 
is plotted horizontally, and the anode voltage is plotted 
vertically. The shaded sections indicate the regions 
which are accessible to electrons. These regions are 
the parts of the RF cycle in which the electric field is 
retarding and in which the anode voltage exceeds 
the threshold potential. The threshold voltage, com- 





monly called the Hartree voltage, depends on the 


magnetic field, the synchronous velocity and the di- 
mensions, and is the voltage required for electrons to 
reach the anode while still remaining in synchronism 
with the traveling wave. 

Although not shown in the diagram, the electron 
current generally peaks near the leading edge of the 
spoke where the RF potential is swinging negative. 
The voltage and current are so phased that the spoke 
looks like a generator to the RF circuit, thus building 
up or sustaining the RF wave. The DC voltage and 
eurrent are so polarized that the magnetron looks 
like a load to its DC power supply. 

Figure 3 shows a corresponding schematic for the 
condition under which microwave conversion would 
oceur. Note that a large RF voltage relative to the 
Hartree potential is placed on the structure, and the 
nominal DC voltage on the anode is now negative 
with respect to the cathode. Electrons reach the anode 
in regions where the peak RF voltage exceeds the 
Hartree voltage plus the DC voltage. Note also that 
the spoke is positioned in regions of positive RF volt- 
age in contrast to the negative part of the cycle, as 
in the preceding case. The voltage and current are 
thus phased so that the spoke looks like a load to the 
RF circuit rather than a generator. Since the electron 
flow is still directed from cathode to anode but the 
DC voltage has reversed polarity, the device now looks 
like a generator to the external circuit rather than 
a load. Conditions such as these should, therefore, 
fulfill the requirements of a microwave energy con- 
verter. 

Because of the inherent complexity of analytical 
methods in crossed field problems, no attempt was 
made to predict the performance except in a quali- 
tative fashion, and experimentation was conducted to 
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establish feasibility. The parameters of interest in 
evaluating the behavior of the device are: 


(1) The microwave input power which, together 
with circuit impedance, establishes the RF volt- 
age level, 

(2) The magnetic field which, with a given geom- 
etry, determines the Hartree voltage, and 

(3) The DC load impedance which establishes the 
DC voltage for a given power. 


Figure 4 shows the conventional magnetron per- 
formance chart plotted on DC voltage vs. current 
coordinates. The region of positive DC voltage is the 
region of operation of a magnetron and is illustrated 
by a typical operating line for a constant magnetic 
field (commonly called a gauss line). In contrast to 
this, the operating region of a converter would be in 
the negative area of the chart. A typical operating 
line would be along a diagonal extending toward the 
lower right from zero current and voltage. 

In designing the experimental model several in- 
teresting considerations arose. One of these was that 
with a cathode which is generally positive with re- 
spect to the anode there was no need to have the 
usual end-shields on the cathode. Another consider- 
ation was that with a resonant structure, such as a 
re-entrant vane circuit, it would be desirable to couple 
the cireuit very heavily to the external transmission 
line in order to minimize internal circuit losses. With 
heavy coupling the cold circuit would, of course, re- 
fleet back into the transmission line nearly 100 per 
cent of the incident power. With the rectifier in op- 
eration, presumably the electronic loading on the 
cireuit would reduce the internal Q until, ideally, all 
of the incident power entered the rectifier and none 
was reflected. This would correspond to the 50 per 
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cent coupling situation or a matched load under op- 
erating conditions. 

In the course of the design, some question arose con- 
cerning the relative merits of x mode operation versus 
pass band operation, on the grounds that = mode op- 
eration would make the model less versatile. Since the 
structure is driven externally, mode separation as 
such is not of any consequence, and operation in the 
pass band would allow the investigation of several 
different circuit modes. In order to achieve the over- 
coupled condition for many modes, the structure was 
made nonre-entrant to exclude decoupled doublet 
modes. An unstrapped vane network was used to ob- 
tain a high-impedance cireuit. Figure 5 is a drawing 
of the model showing a 29-vane network with isola- 
tion between front and rear. The frequency used was 
in the L-band region and was chosen mainly for con- 
venience of related equipment. Pulsed operation was 
employed because of the existence of driver sources. 
The tube dimensions and parameters were chosen to 
allow test conditions having a low Hartree voltage 
and good separation between the Hull cutoff condition 
and Hartree voltage. 

Some of the data that has been obtained with this 
tube is shown in the succeeding figures. All of the 
data shown is for the n= 12 mode number, the mode 
with 12 wavelengths along the network. The data for 
some of the other modes was very similar to that 
shown. 

Note that the peak of power output occurs at higher 
magnetic fields and increases with higher input power 
levels, as one would expect. Note also the power out- 
put obtained at zero magnetic field. This is particu- 
larly evident in the data shown in Figure 6, which 
was taken with a load impedance of 2200 ohms. In 
this model the anode-cathode spacing was compara- 
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Figure 5. Schematic of Microwave Energy Converter 
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tively small while the RF voltage was comparatively 
large, especially at the 232-kw input level. It would 
appear that the RF voltage was sufficiently high to 
counteract some of the limitations imposed by the 
transit-time conditions. Generally, the appearance of 
sizable power at zero magnetic field occurred when 
drive level and load impedance were high. Caleula- 
tions showed that the transit time was a relatively 
small fraction of a cycle under these conditions. For 
lower values of load impedance and for lower drive 
levels, the curves were similar but reduced in magni- 
tude, and power at zero magnetic field was low relative 
to values at 500 or 600 gauss. 

The dip in power output occurring at approxi- 
mately 200 gauss is in the general region of the char- 
acteristic magnetic field, B,, but not in the identical 
value as B,. At higher magnetic fields synchronous 
conditions prevail whereas at low magnetic fields 
essentially a non-magnetic diode exists. Between these 
two conditions there should be a situation in which 
electrons leaving the cathode acquire tangential mo- 
tion but not sufficiently soon enough to remain in 
favorable phase with the RF wave. This would result 
in unfavorable interaction and the drop in power out- 
put and efficiency at this point. 

Cyclotron interaction was also observed in the form 
of a discontinuity in the power output characteristie 
in the region of about 450 gauss. This was found to 
shift slightly with power level. Several other slight 
discontinuities were also observed at the higher levels 
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of power. No clear explanation of these discontinuities 
was found although interaction with space harmonics 
was suspected as a possible cause. 

The efficiency of interaction is one of the important 
factors in a device such as this. The difference in in- 
teraction efficiency between the non-magnetic diode 
and the magnetic case is shown in Figure 7. Note that 
although the efficiency is higher at 600 gauss than at 
zero gauss, at this power level (120 kw) the efficiency 
is not especially high. Figure 8 taken at higher drive 
shows higher interaction efficiencies, in the 30 to 40 
per cent region. The efficiency continues to rise with 
higher magnetic field but, due to the decline in power 
absorbed from the drive source, the measurement ac- 
curacy rapidly deteriorates, so that in this respect 
data beyond approximately 800 gauss is questionable. 
In regions where the electronic efficiency is quite high, 
the electronic conductance turns out to be quite low. 
In other words, the amount of power actually coupled 
to the electron stream is not high, with the result that 
most of the incident microwave energy is reflected 
back toward the source and does not enter the rec- 
tifier. The resultant total efficiency is, therefore, in 
the 10 to 15 per cent range. Improvement in total 
efficiency would evidently require the readjustment 
of converter parameters to more effectively load the ex- 
ternal circuit while operating in the region of good 
electronic efficiency. 

Figure 9 shows a performance chart at a single value 
of magnetic field. This essentially describes the sensi- 
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tivity of the device to DC load conditions. Measured 
data coincides with intersections of the curves with the 
DC load lines. The extreme limits at zero volts and 
zero current are extrapolations based on estimates of 
limiting conditions. Constant efficiency contours would 
be hyperbolas with the efficiency broadly maximizing 
in the region of the 1000-ohm line. 

All of the data presented here was obtained without 
the use of heater power on the cathode. Data with 
and without heater power was found to be substan- 
tially the same. It was thus possible to inject micro- 
wave power into one end of this device and obtain 
DC power at the other end without the use of any 
auxiliary power or voltages. 

In summary, a microwave energy converter based 
upon magnetron interaction principles has been de- 
signed, built and tested. Data was obtained in the 
kilowatt range of power output, demonstrating the 
feasibility of this method for high power microwave 
conversion. With design improvements, over-all effi- 
ciencies in the 50 to 70 per cent range are believed to 
be possible since this is the efficiency range of mag- 
netrons and Amplitrons, tubes which are also based 
on a crossed-field interaction. The same factors which 
determine the efficiency of magnetrons and Ampli- 
trons similarly determine the efficiency of an energy 
converter. The design improvements would be in the 
areas of optimizing the design of the anode circuit, 
the coupling, the ratio of cathode to anode diameter, 
and the relative operating region. 
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W: have seen that the properties of a normal dis- 
tribution are such that we can describe the distribu- 
tion completely by finding its two parameters; i.e., the 
mean and the standard deviation. (See ELECTRONIC 
Procress, Sept.-Oct., 1960.) From these two param- 
eters we can state by very simple calculations the 
limits within which any stated portion of the distri- 
bution lies. In order to make such statements, how- 
ever, we must be sure that we are dealing with a 
normal population. 

Many populations met in practice are normally dis- 
tributed. This is particularly true for dimensions of 
mechanical parts at the point of manufacture. It is 
not necessarily true for mechanical parts which have 
been screened for dimension, or for parts which have 
come from different sources and have been mixed. In 
the first case we may be dealing with a selected part of 
a population, in the second with two or more popu- 
lations. In addition to this sort of deviation from 
normality, we have populations which deviate from 
normality as manufactured. Many electrical charac- 
teristics are of this type. In a batch of transistors, the 
leakage current of 80 per cent of the population might 
be less than 2 microamperes while that of the remain- 
ing 20 per cent might range up to several hundred 
microamperes. Such a distribution is clearly not sym- 
metrical, and therefore not normal. How can we tell 
what kind of population we are dealing with? 
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The usual first step in analysis of a population is 
to make a graphical picture of the distribution in the 
form of a frequency histogram. The frequency histo- 
gram is a bar chart in which the x axis is the range of 
measured values divided into equally spaced cells, 
and the y axis is the number of samples whose values 
fall into the cell range. For example, take the array 
of numbers in Table 1, which represents the weight 
gain from plating for a random sample of 40 parts. 
We first examine the table and find the largest and 
smallest values. The difference is the range, or 6.2 
milligrams. If we divide this into 14 eells, each cell 
will be 0.5 mg. wide. We lay out our graph, and fill 
it in. 

At the end we have a rather ragged histogram (Fig- 
ure 1), but we can sketch in a bell-shaped envelope 
to the histogram which looks like a reasonable fit. The 
irregularities occur because we have only 40 measure- 
ments to divide among 14 cells, and we should not be 
surprised that some of the cells do not get their full 
quota. 

The mean appears to be about 9.5. Suppose we re- 
peat the operation using 7 cells, each 1 mg. wide. This 
histogram, shown in Figure 2, looks more regular im 
that it does not show multiple peaks and still shows 
the bell shape. There is nothing wrong in changing 
the cell size to bring out the characteristics of the dis- 
tribution. It would be wasteful to spend time trying 
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we find no bell shape. 
cells to use is a matter for engineering judgment. 


If on examining the histogram we decide that the 
distribution is reasonably normal, we proceed to cal- 
culate the mean and the standard deviation. We cal- 

N 


e 1 : ee 
culate the mean, X, as a > Xi, where x; is an individ- 


ual reading. The mean gain in weight from Table 1 
is 379 —- 40, or 9.475 mg. 

At this point we can reasonably ask whether we can 
have a great deal of confidence in this mean. If we 





two parts exactly alike, and we suspect that the next 
mean we take may not be exactly the same. To give 
some insight into this problem, the column means and 
the row means have been tabulated. 

Each column mean is a mean of 10 pieces, each row. 
mean is a mean of 4 pieces, but the variability around 
this grand mean is much greater for the row means 
than for the column means. We expect intuitively 
that the more pieces we average, the closer we will 
come to the true population mean. It is worth noting, 
however, how much closer the averages of 10 pieces 
cluster around the mean than the averages of 4 pieces 
do. We might expect our averages of 40 pieces to be 


even more closely bunched around the population | 


mean, and rephrase this to say that we expect that 
the mean we found from this sample of 40 pieces will 
not be very far from the true population mean. This 
population mean is the value which really interests us. 
The sample mean is taken only to estimate this, and 
is of no interest in itself. The sample mean is history, 
the population mean an indication of what will hap- 
pen in the future. 

Having found the mean we are now in a position to 
caleulate the standard deviation, o, or rather the 
square of the standard deviation, which is called the 
variance. We know if we measure pieces for a given 
characteristic that the values we find will be scattered 
about the mean value. It would seem reasonable to 
caleulate the difference of each measured value from 
the mean (x;-X) and then call the average difference 
from the mean (x,;—xX)/N a measure of the scatter. 
However, the difference (x;—X) is as likely to be posi- 
tive as negative so the average difference from the 
mean turns out to be zero. The difficulty obviously 
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springs from the sign of the difference. We get rid 
of the sign by squaring the value, and calculate: 







This expression is called riance, S?, and 
is an estimate of the popu ance, ¢?. 

The variance has been found to be a very useful 
function. Suppose we combine two or more popula- 
tions with known variances. The variance of the com- 
bination is the sum of the variances of the individual 
population. For instance we have measured the vari- 
ances of a set of shafts and of their bearings. The 
variance of the clearance is equal to the sum of the 
variances of the shaft and the bearing. 

The variance calculations for the plating data are 
shown in Table 2. This method of computation as 
shown involves a lot of methodical procedure through 
a fixed format of calculation, and for this reason other 


anyone starting in the field use the long method until 


the pattern which the data follow becomes quite 
familiar. 

There are a number of things worth noting in the 
procedure shown in Table 2. In the first place we 
rounded our value of xX from 9.475 to 9.5, because all 
the x values are given only to one decimal, and pre- 
sumably the next decimal place is not known. By 
restricting ourselves to the significant figures, we find 
only one or two figures in the (x-—x) column, which 
we can square in our heads and save a lot of work 
looking up squares. Having calculated the sum of 
the squares, 61.92, we examine the squares column to 
see how the values run. We note that the four largest 
values of (x -—x)? provide over half the total sum of 
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Figure 1. Frequency Histogram of Plating Data 
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Row Row Row 
Total Mean Range 
93 10.4 8.8 95 38.0 9.50 16 
97 9.4 10.4 1.2 40.68 10.17 1.8 
62 6 94 8.5 36.72 9.18 24 
10.4 9.3 82 5.9 33.80 6.45 45 
10.6 4 94 13 41.68 10.42 Ww 
14 9.3 10.2 na 38.20 9.55 39 
10.3 68 9.6 8.6 35.32 8.83 3.5 
92 74 98 97 36.28 9.07 2.2 
88 107 91 10.5 39.12 9.78 wy 
92 83 12.1 946 39.20 9.80 38 
93.1 92.8 7.0 %6.1 379.00 
Column Total Grand Total 
os 9.28 9.70 9.61 9.475 2.75 
{oh aan Grand ean 
Gain in Weight on Plating (milligrams) 


Figure 2. Frequency Histogram of Plating Data with 7 Cells 
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Table 2. Variance Calculations for Plating Data 





the squares. This is typical in data analysis. Most of 
the variance comes from the relatively few outlying 
values. Realizing this, we should become very care. 
ful in editing data. If we edit out the end values of 
our distribution we make the data look much better 
than they really are. We should never discard a 
measurement unless there are sound statistical reasons 
for believing that it does not come from the popula- 
tion under study. 

Because most of the variance comes from the outly- 
ing members of the sample, small samples tend to 
underestimate the population variance. Since it is 
unlikely that a small sample will contain a member 
from the tail of the population, a correction for this 
is made by multiplying the sample variance by 
n/(n—-1) (where n is the number in the sample) to 
get an estimate of the population variance. This is 
Bessel’s correction, and should always be used for 
small samples. 

Note also that the sum of the difference columns 
(x-xX) is-—1.0. This is to be expected since we used 
9.5 for the means instead of 9.475, and so lost 0.025 
for each of 40 items. If we had carried three decimal 
places, the sum of these columns would have been zero. 

We now go back to the histogram (Figure 1) and 
look at the distribution and the sigma limits. From the 
properties of the normal curve we expect 68 per cent 
of the distribution to lie between x + ¢; i.e., between 
8.3 and 10.7. On the histogram we find 25 units which 
lie entirely within these limits and 7 borderline units 
which we estimate by eye to be 40 per cent within the 
boundary. This gives a total of 28 units out of 40 or 
70 per cent, which is a pretty good check. We expect 
95 per cent of our units to lie between Xx + 2c; ie, 
between 7.0 and 12.0. We find 37 out of 40 units, or 
92.5 per cent within these limits, which is a fair check. 
We expect only 3 units in 1000, (i.e., none in 40) to 
lie beyond the 3-sigma limits, 5.7 to 13.3. Looking at 
the extreme values in the table we find 5.9 and 12.1, 
so no units lie beyond the 3-sigma limits. We are now 
reasonably confident that the sample came from 4 
population having a mean of 9.475 mg. and a standard 
deviation of 1.26 mg. 

Suppose these pieces came from a process specifying 
plating weight limits of 9 + 2 milligrams. Can parts 
be made to this tolerance using this process? First we 
note that 7 mg. corresponds to the — 2-sigma limit. 
We know then that 2.5 per cent of the pieces made by 
the process will be too small to meet the specification. 
The 11-mg. upper limit lies 1.525 — 1.26 sigma above 
the mean; i.e., at 1.21c. From a table of areas of the 
normal curve we find that 11 per cent of the area of 
the curve lies above 1.21c. If we use this process and 
these specifications limits, we find that the process 
makes 13.5 per cent of the pieces outside the specifica- 
tion limit. What can we do to cut down this loss? 
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The first step is to center the process. We cut the 
plating time so the mean weight of plate is 9.0 mg. 
If this does not change the standard deviation, we 
now have a process centered at 9.0 mg. with limits 
at 2.00 — 1.26 sigma on each side of the means, or 
16 o. From the table of areas, 5.5 per cent lies 
outside the 1.6-c limit so we lose 11 per cent. This 
is not a very great gain in yield, because when we 
centered we lost nearly as much on the low tail of the 
distribution as we gained on the high side. The only 
recourse we have now is to decrease the standard de- 
viation. If we can get sigma down to 1.00 mg. we can 
get 95 per cent, since our specification limits will then 
be 2 sigma from the mean. If we get sigma down to 
0.67, we should be able to get 99.7 per cent yield pro- 
viding we keep the process centered. We try better 
plating bath stirring, rearrange our parts in the bath 
to improve uniformity of current flow to the parts, 
and take a distribution after each run to calculate 
sigma. In this way, we know how the process stands 
at each step and can stop when it is satisfactory. 

Suppose that we have changed the process and now 
have the correct mean and a satisfactory standard 
deviation. We cannot then walk away and assume 
that the process will stay there. On the other hand, 
we do not want to measure 40 pieces from every batch 
and go through the calculations each time. How can 
we keep surveillance over the process without ex- 
pending a lot of time and effort? 

All we really need to be sure of is that the process 
mean and standard deviation have not changed, and 
we can do so without taking a sample of 40 pieces. 
If we take successive samples of n pieces, estimate 
the mean from each sample, and then make a histo- 
gram of these means, we find that the mean of the 


sample means is the same as the population mean and ° 


the sample means are distributed around the popula- 
tion mean with a variance of c?/n, where ¢? is the 
population variance. In other words, the standard 
deviation of the mean of samples of » pieces from 
a population is o/\/n, where c is the population 
standard deviation. Looking at the row means in the 
table, each row mean is a mean of 4 pieces, so the 
standard deviation of these means about the popula- 
tion mean should be 1.26 ~./4, or 0.63 milligram. 
From this we conclude that 68 per cent of these row 
means should lie between the 1-sigma limits of 8.9 to 
10.2, 95 per cent between the 2-sigma limits of 8.2 
to 10.7, and substantially all between the 3-sigma lim- 
its of 7.6 to 11.3. By count, 7 of our pieces lie be- 
tween 8.9 and 10.2, and all 10 lie between 8.2 and 10.7. 
We did not have any mean beyond the 2-sigma limits. 
This is not surprising, since we have only a 5 per cent 
chance (one in 20) of finding a mean beyond the 
2-sigma limit, and we only looked at ten means. If we 
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“Table 3. | Breakaway Torque (gram-cm) 


look at the four column means, our standard deviation 
for means of 10 pieces is 1.26 -- \/10 or 0.398, and 
our 1-sigma limits are 9.1 to 9.9, 2-sigma limits 8.7 
to 10.3, and 3-sigma limits 8.3 to 10.7. All four aver- 
ages fall within the 1-sigma limits. We were pretty 
lucky to have this happen. The probability that any 
piece would fall within the 1-sigma limits is 0.68, and 
the probability that 4 out of 4 pieces would fall there 
is (0.68)4, or about 21 per cent. A statistician would 
begin to be suspicious if 8 out of 8 pieces fell within 
these limits, because the probability of this happening 
is less than 5 per cent. 

We can display our row averages in the following 
way. Set up the range covered by the data as the 
y-axis of a graph and draw horizontal lines at the 
mean, at the 2-sigma limits of the mean, and at the 
3-sigma limits, as shown in Figure 3. For the x-axis 
we set up the successive readings we have taken, in 
this case the row numbers, and then plot the value of 
each mean at its row number. When we do this we 
see that the points are scattered about the mean in 
a random fashion. (The lines connecting the points 
have no meaning, but serve only as guides to the eye 
in passing from point to point.) This is the way 
samples should behave. If all the points fell on the 
mean line, or if they showed any other type of regu- 
lar behavior, we should become suspicious. 

Suppose now we want to control our plating process 
as it stands with a mean weight of plate per piece of 
9.5 mg. and a standard deviation of weight of 1.26 mg. 
We plate a batch of pieces, take a sample of four 
pieces at random, determine the gain in weight for 
each piece, take the mean gain and plot it on our 
chart. The chart iS now called a control chart. We 
expect to get a pattern similar to that of the row 
means. In general, we expect the points to lie between 
the 2-sigma limits, which are now called warning 
limits. We expect one point in 20 to fall outside these 
limits, and are not worried when one does. If the 
next point is also outside the 2-sigma limits, however, 
we feel that something is wrong with the process; i.e., 
that either the mean or the standard deviation has 
changed. The probability of two successive points 
being outside the warning limits is one in 400 (one 
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Figure 3. Control Chart for Monitoring Distribution Mean 


Figure 4. Control Chart for Monitoring Standard 
Deviation 


in 20 squared), and we are unwilling to believe that 
pure chance gave us the observed result. We will be 
in error once in 400 batches on the average, and will 
investigate unnecessarily a process which is operating 
exactly as it should. Generally, however, we find that 
when this condition occurs there is something actually 
wrong in the process, and correcting this brings the 
chart back between the 2-sigma limits. Similarly we 
investigate the process if any point goes beyond the 
3-sigma limits, now called action limits. The proba- 
bility that this will happen is less than 1 in 300, and 
we feel that this is sufficiently unlikely so that we 
should investigate at once. Again we will be follow- 
ing a false trail once in 300 batches. 

The great advantage of the control chart is that it 
monitors the process continually. As soon as the pro- 
cess begins to change either in mean or standard de- 
viation, the control chart tells us so that we can 
investigate at once and correct the trouble before it 
becomes serious. 

The chart we have been considering monitors the 
mean of the distribution. Since a change in the process 
can occur in mean or in standard deviation, we need 
another chart to monitor the siandard deviation. 

One of the obvious things which changes with the 
standard deviation is the range of the distribution. 
If we take samples of two pieces from a distribution 
with a standard deviation of 1.244 mg., we expect the 
maximum range we would get would be 6 standard 
deviations. This would occur, however, only if one 
of the pieces was at the lower 3-sigma limit, which 
has a probability of 0.001, and the other at the upper 


3-sigma limit, which also has a probability of 0.001, 
The probability of both happening in a sample of 
two is (0.001)?, so we expect to get a 6-sigma range 
only one time in a million. There is also a probability 
that both pieces will have the same measured value, 
giving us a range of 0. This probability is much 
harder to calculate because it could occur in many 
ways. Both pieces could be near the mean or any. 
where else in the distribution, and there are different 
probabilities for each position. Furthermore, we have 
to consider the accuracy of measurement so we can 
decide that both pieces have the same measured value, 
Essentially we divide our distribution into cells whose 
width is our error of measurement, calculate for each 
cell the probability that both pieces in the sample 
would fall in a given cell, and then sum up over all 
the cells. The same thing can then be done for the 
probability that the pieces would be one cell apart, 
two cells, ete. 

This is the sort of calculation that the indefatigable 
statisticians have been making for a long time and 
tabulating according to their code. We can use their 
tables to find that for samples of four pieces the mean 
range equals 2.059 standard deviations. We can set 
up a control chart for range in which the mean range 
will be indicated by a line at 2.059 X 1.26, or 2.6 mg. 
From other tables we find the data to set our warning 
and action limits. For samples of four, the upper 
action limit is at 2.57 times the mean range, or 646 
mg., the upper warning limit at 1.93 times the mean 
range, or 5.0 mg., the lower warning limit at 0.29 times 
the mean range, or 9.7 mg., and the lower action 
limit at 0.10 times the mean range, or 0.3 mg. We 
set up this chart (Figure 4), and plot the range from 
each row on it to see how it looks. Note that the 
limits for the range chart are not symmetrical about 
the mean. This is connected with the fact that the 
range has a lower limit at zero. We cannot get a sample 
in which the range is more than 2.6 mg. smaller than 
the mean range. The probabilities that we will reach 
an upper or lower warning limit are the same even 
though the limits are not equidistant from the mean, 
and the same is true for the action limits. Note also 
that the distribution of points on the range chart is 
like that on the mean chart. All the points seem to 
be in control. 

To use this chart for our process we take the range 
of the sample of four pieces that we take from each 
batch (i.e., the difference in plate weight between the 
sample with the greatest amount of plate and that 
with the least), and plot the range on our chart. As 
long as the points fall within the warning limits we 
feel that the range and, therefore, the standard devia- 
tion has not changed. If the points go out of control, 
we look for the cause and correct it. 

Control charts of these types have proven very 
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valuable for many different kinds of processes. They 
are most useful when kept at the process point where 
the operator can see them. Operators get considerable 
satisfaction out of charts that stay in control, and 
learn to take corrective action early. Some precautions 
are usually needed to see that the data are not edited 
so the control chart will look good, this being a com- 
mon reaction when the charts are first introduced 
into a process. After the operators see what the charts 
do for them, however, they become very much con- 
cerned that the charts are properly kept. 

Control charts are used in situations where we have 
a process which grinds data out continuously, and 
it is intuitively reasonable to use statistics under these 
circumstances. It is much more difficult to convince 
people that statistical controls should be used for 
isolated experiments where only a few data are gen- 
erated. Yet the latter situation needs statistical con- 
trol much more than the former. Since a process con- 
tinues to produce data, it will eventually get into 
trouble unless it is in control and will be corrected 
as a result of this trouble. An isolated experiment, 
however, is done only once, and an engineering de- 
cision is made on the basis of the results. If the wrong 
decision is made, there is no mechanism by which the 
experiment is repeated, so there is no continuing 
check on the validity of the decision. It is, therefore, 
doubly important that statistical checks be made on 
engineering experiments, so the conclusions drawn 
from them will have determinable confidence limits. 

Suppose we are dealing with a servo motor and are 
interested in reducing the breakaway torque; i.e., the 
torque required to start the rotor turning from rest. 
We feel that this depends on starting friction of the 
bearings, and that we might get better results if we 
used a hardened shaft, because it would take a better 
polish and stand up better to wear. We get ten motors 





Table 4. Variance Ratio Table 


NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 1960 


with regular shafts and ten with hardened shafts, run 

“them for enough time so that we think that they will 
be representative of motors in actual service, and then 
measure the breakaway torque on each motor. We 
find the measurement for any given motor highly 
reproducible, and get the values in Table 3. 

The order of entry in the table has no meaning, nor 
is there any significance that a regular shaft reading 
and a hardened shaft reading lies in the same row. 
Cursory examination of the table shows that the read- 
ings for the regular shaft are generally higher than 
those for the hardened shaft, which would seem to 
indicate that the hardened shaft gives a desirable 
lower breakaway torque. To get some quantitative in- 
formation we calculate the mean value of each column 
and find that the mean breakaway torque for the regu- 
lar shaft is 7.1 gram-em., while that of the hardened 
shaft is 7.1 gram-cm. Can we now say that hardening 
the shaft reduces breakaway torque by about 10 per 
cent and proceed to make an economic analysis to find 
out whether this gain justifies the cost of hardening? 

Before we take this rash step we ask ourselves what 
we are really trying to find. We want to know whether 
the mean of the population of hardened shafts is bet- 
ter than that of the population of regular shafts. 
From our measurements we have found that the mean 
of a sample of ten of one kind differed from the mean 
of a sample of ten of the other kind. How firmly are 
we convinced that this difference wou'd be maintained 
if we took another sample from e..h population? 
We have done experimental work and are about to 
draw conclusions from the results. How much con- 
fidence can we have in the conclusions? Note that this 
does not imply that we lack confidence in the data. 
We assume that all the measurements were made per- 
fectly and can be checked and found absolutely valid. 
We are concerned now with validity of the conclu- 
sions, not of the data. 

The first step in analysis would be to make a histo- 
gram for each shaft. We may pick up a clue from a 
sample of only ten pieces. Each histogram shows a 
central tendency, and we can sketch in bell curves 
which seem to be reasonable fits. These curves look 
very much alike, so we sketch in the curve for a com- 
bined distribution and conclude that it looks pretty 
normal. Perhaps the hardening has no effect on the 
breakaway torque, the difference in the samples being 
caused by sampling error and not by any real differ- 
ence in the shafts. By sampling error we mean that 
the sample mean is not exactly the same as the popula- 
tion mean. 

It is extremely common in data analysis, for the 
purpose of comparing two processes, to assume that 
the processes make no difference in the variable under 
study. This is the so called ‘‘null hypothesis.’’ The 
reason for it is that generally it is easier to show that 
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a hypothesis is false than to prove that it is true. If we 
ean disprove the null hypothesis, we will prove that 
the processes are different, and can then evaluate the 
difference. If we cannot disprove the null hypothesis, 
we need not evaluate the difference because we have 
no reason to believe that it is meaningful. 

Our null hypothesis in this case is that there are no 
differences in breakaway torque between the popula- 
tion of motors with regular shafts and the population 
of motors with hardened shafts. How can we disprove 
it? One approach is to look at the variances of the two 
populations. We know that if the populations have 
different variances there is a difference between them. 
We calculate population variances and find that the 
regular shafts have a variance of 2.18, while the 
hardened shafts have a variance of 1.88. Here is a 
difference, but is it significant? The statisticians 
have prepared variance ratio tables. We start to look 
up in the table our ratio of 1.16 (2.18/1.88) and run 
into a nasty snag. The table is arranged not in terms 
of number in the sample, but by ‘‘degrees of free- 
dom.’’ In the calculation of variances, the degrees of 
freedom are equal to the number in the sample minus 
1. Since our sample size was 10 for each sample, our 
degrees of freedom are 9. 

The variance ratio table has columns headed by the 
number of degrees of freedom associated with the 
larger variance and rows headed by the number of 
degrees of freedom associated with the smaller vari- 
ance as shown in Table 4. A table is given for each 
significance level. 

We find the column for 9 degrees of freedom is 
missing, so we take the 12 column because this is the 
more rigorous test (it shows a smaller variance ratio). 
At the intersection of row and column we find 3.1 in 
the table for 5 per cent level of significance. This 
means that if we took a sample of 10 pieces and esti- 
mated the population variance from it, took a sample 
of 13 pieces from the same population and estimated 
the population variance from this sample, and we 
found that the 13-piece sample gave a higher estimate 
of the variance there would only be a 5 per cent chance 
that the ratio of the variance estimates would be as 
great as 3.1. If we found a ratio greater than 3.1 on 
comparing samples from two sources, we could say 
that the sources were not from the same population, 
and 19 times out of 20 we would be correct. But we 
found a ratio of only 1.6, so we cannot say that the 
samples are from different populations with 95 per 
cent confidence. Now you might feel that the statis- 
ticians are overly conservative in wanting to be cor- 
rect 95 per cent of the time, and that you would be 
willing to make a wrong decision one time out of five. 
At this point the statistician will remind you that 
when you get to the 50 per cent level you can be re- 
placed by a coin tosser, and then show you the table 
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at the 20 per cent confidence level. In this table the 
appropriate value is 1.8, indicating that 20 per cent 
of the time we would get a variance ratio this great 
from the specified size samples taken from the same 
population. Since we did not even get this great a 
ratio we conclude that there is no significant differ. 
ence in the variances of the two samples, and that, 
therefore, they might indeed come from the same 
population. 

Even though the samples cannot be shown to be dif. 
ferent from their variances, they might still be from 
populations with different means. Now we ask, are 
the differences in sample means significant? Again we 
frame a null hypothesis, that there is no difference in 
means. Since we have already found no significant 
difference in variance, this amounts to saying that the 
shafts come from populations of identical parameters, 
which we can think of as one big population with these 
parameters. We can estimate the mean of this popu- 
lation as the mean of the sample means, which were 
7.1 and 7.8 gram-cm. 
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where x indicates a mean, x indicates a mean of means 
or grand average, and the subscripts indicate the 
sample under consideration. 


_10X78+10X7.1 
or 20 





Therefore: = 7.45 gram-em. 


We estimate the variance of the population by weight- 
ing according to degrees of freedom. 
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Note that we average the variances, not the standard 
deviations, and that we weight by the degrees of 
freedom, not by the number in the sample. This is 
done because it gives results which agree with the 
facts. Statistics is a highly pragmatic discipline, and 
tests its methods not by their conformance to some 
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logical structure, but by checking the answers against 
the facts. This bias toward reality sometimes makes 
statisticians hard to live with! 
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From our sample variances we calculate the esti- 
mated population variance : 





52 — (Ni — 1) 6,2 + (Ne —1) oo? 

N, + Ne —2 : 

— 9X 2.18 + 9 X 1.88 
18 





= 2.03. 


o = 1.43 gram em. 


This is our best estimate of the standard deviation of 
the population to which we suspect all these shafts 
belong. 

With this value of sigma, we can now calculate the 
standard deviation of the mean, og of samples of 
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ten. This is oz= 


gram-em. 


We expect our samples of ten from the population 
to have means which are normally distributed around 
the population means with a standard deviation of 
0.452 gram-em. Since our population mean has been 
estimated at 7.45 gram-cm, we expect that 68 per cent 
of the samples we take will lie in the range 7.45 + 
0.452, 95 per cent in the range 7.45 + 0.904, and sub- 
stantially all in the range 7.45 + 1.356 gram-cem. 

We note that the one cz limits are at 7.00 and 
7.90, and that both our samples have means within 
this range. This makes us feel that the difference 
between the sample means may indeed be sampling 
error and not reflect a real difference in the two kinds 
of shafts so far as their breakaway torques is con- 
cerned. However, we need some way of stating a 
confidence limit. Suppose both means had been just 
beyond the one ox limits. There is a 16 per cent 


chance that a sample mean would lie above the plus’ 


one cz limit, and an equal chance that the other sample 
would lie below the minus one cz limit. The chance 
that both would occur simultaneously should be 
(0.16), or 0.0256. We might expect that a differ- 
ence of two oz between the means would occur 2.56 per 
cent of the time. As a matter of fact, it occurs nearly 
twice as often. This bothered the statisticians, so the 
real sampling distribution was determined by Student. 
To use his tables, first calculate the population stand- 
ard deviation as above, and then calculate: 


t= X1 — Xp 
o/N ’ 

where x; and x» are the sample means, ¢ is the esti- 

mated population standard deviation, and N is the 

number of degrees of freedom used in the estimate 

of c. 

718-71 


143/is ~ 7-07. 


In our example: t = 


NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 1960 


We look this value up in a table of ¢ values (Table 
5). 

We enter the table at the row for 18 degrees of free- 
dom. In any significance column, the value given is 
the largest value of t you would have the stated prob- 
ability of getting (because of sampling error) if the 
two samples came from the same population. For 18 
degrees of freedom we would have a 10 per cent chance 
of getting a t value of 1.73. We had a larger value 
of t, so we can state that the difference in means is 
significant at the 10 per cent level; i.e., that there 
was only a 10 per cent chance that we would have 
seen a value this large if the null hypothesis were true. 
We might then conclude that the null hypothesis was 
false and there was a real difference between the regu- 
lar and hardened shafts. If we said this, we would 
be right 9 times out of 10. The statistician, who 
wants to be right 19 times out of 20, would move 
to the 5 per cent column. Here the required value of 
t is 2.10, while the value we found is 2.07. The statis- 
tician then says that he cannot tell whether there is 
a difference from the data. In making this statement 
he is right 19 times out of 20. He will suggest testing 
more motors and pooling the new information gathered 
with that already on hand. If as a result of doing this, 
a t value of 2.11 was found, the statistician would 
then state that there was a difference and be right 
19 times out of 20. 

Writing about statistics is like downhill skiing. 
It is difficult to find a reasonable place to stop. There 
are so many ways to use the techniques in engineering 
that pointing them all out would be an endless task. 
However, the methods discussed — analysis of the 
normal curve, use of histograms, the variance ratio 
test, and the t-test — are tools so powerful and easy 
to use that no engineer who employs them will ever 
make a statement which he cannot defend. An engi- 
neering statement, that is. 











— Significance Level 
Freedom 10% 5% 2% 7% 0.1% 
1 6.31 12.71 31.82 63.66 636.62 
2 2.92 4.30 6.97 9.93 31.60 
3 2.35 3.18 4.54 5.84 12.94 
4 202 22.78 3.75 4.60 6.86 
16 1.75 s #™ 2.12 2.58 2.92 4.02 
17 1.74 2.11 2.57 2.90 3.97 
18 1.73 2.10 2.55 2.88 3.92 
19 1.73 2.09 2.54 2.86 3.88 
28 1.70 2.05 2.47 2.76 3.67 
29 1.70 2.04 2.46 2.76 3.66 
30 1.70 2.04 2.46 2.75 3.65 
40 1.68 2.02 2.42 2.70 3.55 
60 1.67 2.00 2.39 2.66 3.46 
120 1.66 1.98 2.36 2.62 3.37 
ro) 1.65 1.96 2.33 2.58 3.29 





Table 5. Values of t 
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Tiny Raytheon “Electronic Package” 
Will Help Polaris Find Its Target 


The most advanced version of the 
Navy’s submarine-launched missile, 
the deadly Polaris, will locate and 
destroy its target more than 1200 miles 
away. Chosen to serve a vital role in 
the Polaris inertial guidance system 
were Raytheon Weld-Pak miniature 
circuit modules. With space at a pre- 
mium, these lightweight, packaged 


circuits, based on an M.I.T. Instru- 
mentation Laboratory concept, en- 
able more than 100 components and 
300 welds to be packed into each 
cubic inch. Rugged and ultra-reliable, 
they are made to endure the shock of 
launching. Polaris is one of 22 U.S. 
missiles that rely on Raytheon com- 
ponents and equipment. 





Weld-Pak modules, designed and pro- 
duced by Raytheon, pack more than 100 
components and 300 welds into each cubic 
inch, are exceptionally rugged and reliable. 
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